



{| 14 Months of Negotiating and Hearings Fail To Settle TWA Dispute 
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IMPASSE 


—Acme Photo 


The representative of the TWA pilots, ALPA President David L. Behncke, and the 


company representative, TWA President Jack Frye, were close together physically when 
this picture was taken in the offices of the National Mediation Board in Washington on October 24, 1946, 
but they were still far apart on terms of settlement in the TWA strike which was then only three days 


was submitted to both parties by Judge Douglass. 


both parties as this issue of the AIR LINE PILOT went to press. 


Shown (I. to r.) discussing terms of a possible settlement are Jack Frye, President of Transcon- 
| tinental & Western Air, Inc.; Frank P. Douglass, Chairman of the National Mediation Board, and David 
| L. Behncke, President of the Air Line Pilots Association. 

tri-party meeting reached an impasse on October 31 when a plan of arbitration to settle the differences 
The arbitration agreement still was not signed by 


The series of conferences inaugurated by this 








Last to Arrive | 


When Captain Wendell Peterson. | 
of Local Council No. 4, TWA-Los | 
Angeles, walked from his plane at | 
San Francisco Airport only a few | 
hours after the TWA strike had been 


—Acme Photo 
called at 3:59 a.m. (CST) on Octo- 
ber 21, the walkout of TWA pilots 
at San Francisco became complete. 
Captain Peterson was the last pilot 
to land at San Francisco after the 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 





ICC Stresses 
Safety First 


Because of the rumored switch 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
into the fold of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission jurisdiction, 
certain aspects of the ICC be- 
come increasingly important to 
the air line pilot, particularly 
those relating to the safety in- 
vestigation procedures of its Bu- 
reau of Safety in which em- 
ployees’ organizations play a 
prominent role. 

The activities of the ICC 
Bureau of Safety revolve around 
enforcement of railway safety 





,Jacts and consist primarily of ac- 
, | cident investigation, inspection 


of safety devices, and prosecu- 
tion for violations. Briefly, its 
activities are predominately of a 
policing character with its func- 
tions in respect to adjudication 
and rule making relegated to 
the background. 

Original rules were arrived at 
under Section 26 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, enacted in 
August, 1937, and requiring each 
carrier “to file with the Commis- 
sion its rules, standards, and 
instructions for the installation, 
inspection, maintenance and re- 
pair of systems, devices and ap- 
pliances,” and provides that 
“after approval by the Commis- 
sion such rules, standards, and 
instructions shall become obliga- 
tory upon the carrier.” 


Preparation and Modification 
All carriers’ and employees’ 
associations were invited to sub- 
mit drafts of rules out of which 
a tentative set of regulations 
were prepared after study with- 


in the bureau. Copies of the 
tentative rules were submitted 
to the railroads and labor rep- 
resentatives after which a joint 








In October --- 
A Pilots’ Strike 


ALPA’s news was the nation’s 
news in October, as across the 
country and around the world 
headlines summed up aviation 
history in the making in their 
blatant, yet concise and terse 
way: TWA, the nation’s third 
largest air line, was on the 
ground with their vast global 
air networks paralyzed by the 
first pilots’ walkout in the his- 
tory of the nation’s commercial 
air lines. 











INVEST IN AMERICA | 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS 











To the public, the strike itself | 
was the news, but to the insid- | 
ers who had close-in seats 4 
the year’s prelude to the historic 
walkout—the pilots, the Air 
Line Pilots Association, and the 
close followers of labor relations 
in the air line 
story behind the headlines car- 
ried the real news. A great air 
line which had doted on speedy 
postwar reconversion and expan- 
sion and pioneered the develop- 
ment of larger equipment was 
completely on the ground be- 
cause it had lost any semblance 
of a labor policy in the shuffle. 
Behncke Calls Strike 

The strike call, which was the 
signal to all TWA first pilots 
and copilots to walk out all 
along TWA’s 28,270 miles of 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


industry—the | 


First Air Line Pilots’ Strike Grounds TWA 














LATE NEWS 


Showdown 


A showdown on the question- 
able legality of the Air Lines Ne- 
gotiating Conference is in the 
eards for an early date with 
present indications being that a 
prehearing conference will be 
held by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in Washington some time 
in November. It is reliably un- 
derstood that virtually all or- 
ganizations representing organ- 
ized labor on the air lines will 
register an appearance. The Air 
Line Pilots Association will con- 
tend that the committee and its 
activities are in violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 








Booming 


A decided boom has indicated 
the public popularity and ac- 
ceptance of nickel air mail with 
air mail volume throughout the 
nation jumping 26.48 per cent in 
the first fifteen days following 
the three-cent reduction on Oc- 
tober 1. The largest percentage 
gain was at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
with <¢ 53.51 per cent increase. 


c 





Aroused 


Aroused by the recent epi- 
demic of air line crashes, the 
Civii Aeronautics Boari is ex- 
pected to announce what it calls 
“stern measures to make air 
safety a primary concern.” In- 
siders, however, see little possi- 
bility of any CAB “safety drive” 
providing a remedy b2eause of 
the Board’s inability to disasso- 
ciate itself from polit.cs, and ad- 
vecaies of revival of the old in- 





dependent Air Safety Board are 
grow:ng in strength. 








Miles Flown: 


Yardstick of Pilot Productivity 








YEAR 





Increased speed and weight are the two greatest 
pilots’ ability to produce rises in direct proportion. 
ratio which exists between the two and 
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1946 < AAF P-84 Thunderjet, with G.E. TG-180 jet, capable of more 
than 590 M.PH. 
AAF P-80 Shooting Star, with G.E.1-40 jet ine fl . 
19455 x 580 MPH. bahemy cab aan ane flights Salley — 
1944 Pil 
19355 WE Howard Hughes flew 352.388 M.PH. 
19325 D4 Jimmy Doolittle flew 294.28 M.RH. o 
19315 & Ruth Nichols flew 210.65 MPH. lve 
i919 39 army plones flew 106 M.PH., non-stop, New York-Chicago 
1904- @@ Wilbur Wright flew 50 MPH. 1903 wo? 
190 3=/axk Orville Wright flew 120 feet in 12 seconds 


—Acme Photo 


actors affecting pilot productivity, for as they rise, the 
above graphic chart it is easy to compute the 
i has set the pace for the present trend—less flying hours and always 
more mileage, more pay load, and, obviously, greater pilot productivity at less mileage cost for the com- 
pany. Where this trend will stop is anybody's guess, but the air line pilots’ best 
on his pay envelope is the formula method of paying which recognizes the nies of miles they fly which 
is also the unit of income measurement for the air carriers. 


rotection against its attack 
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David L. Behncke 


INDEPENDENT AIR SAFETY BOARD 


Brig. Gen. Tom Hardin, air line pilot, air line official, and former 
head of the independent Air Safety Board, sent a wire to James M. 
Landis, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board on October 15, 1946. 


On October 14, 1946, there was considerable speech-making at the 
National Aviation Clinic in Oklahoma City, Okla. Among the speakers 
were Chairman Landis, of the CAB, and Jerome Lederer, former head 
of the Safety Bureau of the same agency. The present Safety Bureau 
is a most inadequate counterpart or successor to the former Air Safety 
Board, which established the all-time world air line safety record of 
18 months without a single air line accident. During this period, the 
independent Air Safety Board was headed by General Tom Hardin. 


His wire to James M. Landis, of which he furnished the Air Line Pilots 
Association a copy with the comment, “Publish it or not, as you see fit,” 
reveals that General Hardin has not lost his knowledge or intimate touch with 
the air line safety situation in this country. It nails to the wall of sound 
reasoning what's wrong with the present air line accident picture in no un- 
certain terms. 


General Hardin’s wire of October 15 follows: 


“I have noted with interest and alarm the recent appalling record 
of air accidents, particularly air line accidents. I feel my interest is 
warranted and that I am qualified to express myself with regard to 
these matters by having been a member of the industry, and currently 
an active pilot, from the time of its inception, as well as having been a 
member and chairman of the Air Safety Board through the period of 
that agency’s existence. In light of the above, I offer the following 
comments: 


“(1) The press carried a statement under date of October 14 by the 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board to the general effect that 
responsibility for the currently high rate of aircraft accidents, particu- 
larly air lines, is chargeable to a high degree to flight personnel. (Sub- 
stantially the same inference is drawn from remarks by Jerome Lederer, 
for whom I have the highest personal regard.) This would place 
responsibility primarily upon the senior or command pilot. 


“(2) Further comment by the Chairman of. the CAB directed 
responsibility and blame, certainly by inference, to the operating com- 
panies with respect to competitive effort. 

“(3) The casual and uninformed reader would have little or no 
reason to infer that the Civil Aeronautics Board feels or believes that 
the regulatory agencies concerned, namely, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
or the Administrator of the CAA, shared in any degree the responsibility 
for safety of air travel either by air line or in private flying. Having an 
intimate knowledge of the peepee ey gy government regulatory bodies 
for air since their inception under Act of 1926 for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining safety in air travel, I can say that the current 
attitude of the CAB is not new and is entirely consistent with its past 
history and that of similar agencies which preceded it. It is the same 
old story of a government agency which steadfastly refuses to recognize 
its own shortcomings and to accept blame accordingly after investi- 
gating itself. 


“(4) Referring to the above, it is confusing in the extreme to under- 
stand the blame for aircraft accidents is so frequently placed upon the 
pilot. The confusion arises from the fact that the CAB is charged by 
law with the responsibility for prescribing not only the detailed qualifica- 
tions of pilots and other flight personnel but also prescribing the tests 
through which the applicant airman must pass. These tests are super- 
vised by its representatives in the field acting under the direction of the 
Administrator and pass on both written and flight examinations of the 
airmen before they are permitted to function either on the air lines or 
in private flying. 


“(5) Likewise the CAB prescribes basic eeeatins patainn, practices 
and procedures to be followed and carried out by scheduled operators as 
well as all unscheduled. These —— practices, and procedures include 
qualifications of ground as well as flight personnel who are to function 
and exercise authority under the prescriptions referred to. The failures 
of personnel and the apparent inadequacies of the policies, procedures, 
practices and regulations promulgated by the CAB and/or the CAA 
invariably appear to become evident after the accident occurs; hence, 
the confusion. 


“(6) It is my considered and informed opinion that the current acci- 
dent rate, particularly air line, is wholly unwarranted, uncalled for, and 




















yg oe eg ote hd hy A 
years ago. In pe y, y , it was clear lemon- | 
; a’ that aircraft accidents, particularly on the air lin 
and maintained at the irreducible 
strated that the public keenly senses the factor of safety in air travel. 
It is also a matter of record that goes to the public appreciation and 
acceptance of safe air travel, er with the elimination of loss of 
physical property and other losses which accompany high accident rates, 
that the air line industry went into the black for the first time in its 
history during the all-time high safety record which was obtained dur- 
ing the period mentioned above. 


“Maximum safe ual to or better than any other media is abso-| 
lutely imperative bo rom the standpoint of utilization by the public 


and so economics. Present trend is definitely not conducive to either. | 
An independent air safety board could do the job. Such an ency | 
should now be necessary. is your answer to saf air | 


; ery: “What 
travel ? I think the wwilic we like to know. I know I would. 
EVERYONE KNOWS .THAT UNTIL WE AGAIN ESTABLISH AN 
INDEPENDENT AIR SAFETY BOARD, AS A STRICTLY INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCY, WE WILL NEVER AGAIN ENJOY A MAXIMUM DE- 
GREE OF SAFETY IN AIR LINE TRANSPORTATION. 
—David L. Behncke. 




















“An Orchid to the Promoters” 


By “SWEDE” ERICSON If There Is 
Such a Thing 


Council No. 69, TWA 
San Francisco, Calif. 
By JERRY R. KEPNER 
Council No. 8, National 
Jacksonville, Fla. 











As the scribe of this newly 
formed council (by appoint- 
ment without representation), I 
will endeavor to pass the word 
on an outfit spread from Jim 
Moser’s ranch north of Napa to 
the Magden-Noland-Medler com- 
bined estate in that Pearl of 
Cities, Los Gatos . . . so bear 


With the advent of the hunt- 
ing season in these parts, our 
stock of rumors is not quite up 
to par, due to the fact that the 
with me and let the chips fall| boys spend less time hangar-fly- 
where they may. |ing around the airport. How- 

First off a fast back-of-the jever, we have salvaged a few 

; eS... | facts of interest. 
hand to the characters who| Latest rumors are that we are 


make up this domicile for not ; roy 
attending the joint air lines getting two new DC-4’s to help 


party at the Adobe Creek Lodge '2#@, care of, the seasonal rush 
roe sgpeg" —— Pag . a | DC-6 —, dates a been 
s z 4. . 
one’s part to promote and plan | oe bing wae tees eae 
-_ _— my aaa bed ally reliable sources, if there is 
gone ; such a thing.) 
= bl pF. moe | The training program is still 
Pa TWA 1 ho didn’t at- | 208 full blast. The latest boys 
“a "eg pose aliens | to change seats are W. R. Blood, 
ying |Mike Miller, Bob Rohan, Jimmy 
fager, That Is Hanson, Tommy Elmore, J. B. 
With the formation of this| Williamson, 1. E Trevathan, 
council, and the assignment of|w. RE. Ropp, Sid Wilson, E. S. 
old hand Ole Olson as boss pilot, | Smith, and Charley Leeds. Char- 
let us pray that the troubles of ley’s gain was my loss, so to 
the past year will be slightly al-| speak, as he was handling the 
leviated. The confusion that! flaps for me up to the time the 
reigned rampant on the whole-|training program beckoned to 
sale assignment of ex-service him. They always say, you never 
pilots to — — Bel an | appreciate a good copilot until 
awesome thing indeed. got to} you lose him. 
the point where the last to be | > 
sent up was bumping us junior : : 
kids who were the first to get| Local social circles are all 
back in harness eager, that | 2808 over the forthcoming nup- 
is a : | tials of Betty Sheftal and Jim- 
One day we'd get a directive ™Y Brown. I predict some hot 
a ee an tee (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
fast . 5 and just about the time!|.. . I might have made admiral, 
that we’d get reconciled to this, who knows? 
the mimeographs would grind| Well, Who? 
out a whiz on the subject of| Who cast 22 votes for Under- 
nothing being too good for the| wood in what National Party 
boys who had been fighting for| convention? Who would you 
the old flag. | prefer to axe-murder, your wife 
In the interim we all flew part|0r your dog? If the control 
months and a Burbank shuttle| tower told you to snap roll on 
that made strong men weep . . .| take-off, which + J would you 
until someone (may his tribe in- | do it, right or left? And who is 
crease) cuts the confusion and| More qualified to judge that a 
puts up enough time to cover| Pilot, with from three to five 
all hands. It wasn’t easy, I’ll| thousand hours of transport (or 
bet. | other) flying, is not of air line 
Peedieinted Eee |caliber than a PSYCHOLO- 
sy y 3 
Sometime ago a number of| 


|GIST? WELL, WHO???? 

’ | The same test was given to 
our copilots were fired on the| some of our older captains, and 
results of a two-day psycholog-|the results were amazing. At 
ical exam which, I understand, | jeast one of our 15,000-hour or 
was first used in the Army Air| over boys (oh, the shame of it 
Corps. One of the questions, I} 91)) should have been a musi- 
am told, was, “If you had to/cian all along. RUN FOR THE 
shoot one of your parents, which ROUNDHOUSE, NELLIE!!! 
would you choose?” Or at least |“praw to Shorts” 
it ran something like that. The | Russ Bowen, it is alleged, has 
answer was to shoot your) returned to this domicile from 
mother because your father! some years’ active duty with the 
anyone can tell you’re not air ing from his uncanny ability to 
line caliber by that answer. “draw to shorts,” he must have 

Since I had a chance to help| spent most of the time flicking 


train some of these lads and ob-| nasteboards and telling stories in 
serve them under thousands of| smoky tents. 


hours of transport flying, I'm) Definition for the day: An 
naturally a bit put out. Think | 9)4-timer is one who can remem- 


of the fun I could have had... 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 





Hot Political Arguments 

















the outfit we could have built 
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Saw HALEY 


JUST AS | EXPECTED! 1000 MILES OUT AND 


SOME EARTH GUY NAMED ‘AYTEECEE’ |S TRYING 
TO TELL US WHAT TO Do, 











Iu Constant Memorinn 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 


Active Duty Air Corps 


Allen, K. N.—AA; Beadles, Eugene C.— 
UAL; Berger, H. A.—UAL; Bowen, W. 
$S.—EAL; Canton, C. E.— AL; Charleten, 
T.—AA; Darby, James E.—C&S8AL; 
Davis, Wm. E. — Continental; Duke, 
bert B.—EAL; Folkers, Hareld J. — 
Braniff; Greenlee, Robe 5 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL : Jacksen, Walter 
— T + McDowell, H. C. — H 
Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Coloniai; Mesteller, 
EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Centi. 


nent; Nelson, Franklin $.— : : 

on Marron Sel WA 4 Rath Paul ge 
: ,_ Geor — : 

H. JAA: Treweke J. Moma Skelly, 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Sone, John Paul—EAL; Knudsen, Max 


WA; Roscoe, Thomas M. — EAL: 
Sparboe, Jero we * : 
Roy W.—EAL NW; Williams, 


Active Duty Mari 
Kimball, Walter ¢—TWAYe Some 


Active 

y egg 
lams, John B.—UAL; Anderson, L 

—UAL; Andert, Paul A.—UAL; hain 4 
S. B.—PCA; *Bamberger, T. L.—TWA.- 
Barrett, Joseph C., 
John M., Jr.—AA: 
3 Bethel, A 


UAL; Bliven, L. H. — 

_—_ ; Bogen, 
AE; Bohnet, Frederick wg 
Harvey F.—TWA; Bont- 
-_ Borchers, Adrian— 


- E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.— 

UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—NEA; Brown, 

Suen ee es + eg Paul S. — PAA; 
r, C. L— > *Bueklin, 

PCA; *Builis, R. L.—PAA; Sake dA. 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chamberiai 

assius B.—NW; Christian, ea “pod 
NWA; Clark, F. N.—Continental ; 
ton R. C. — C&S; Cohn, Hanley G. — 
bate a o. CUAL; Cooper, D. |. 
—AA; Cope, onzo — Mari i H 
*Cox, Floyd—Ludington. — 


EAL; Dietze, R. : 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F. — AA; 
Dunn, S. M.—Panagra; Dyjak, R. J.— 


Eitner, R. G.—AA; Elzey, Robert M.— 
PAA; *Enger, G. E—NWA. 24 
Fey, Howard—UAL; Fields, Glenn T.— 
AA; *Fisher, John F.—NW; Fortner, W. 
F.—EAL; Fuller, Ray E.—AA. 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 
Gardner, Gordon W. — Panagra; Gentry, 
J. N.—PAA; George, Hal—TWA; *Gill, 
D._N.—TWA-ICD; Gillette, Morgan A. 
—TWA; Golden, Glenn—AA; Gower, Ver- 
non I.—-DAL; Grover, R. Boyd—UAL. 
Hald, Arthur A. — NW; 
EAL; Hallgren, W. A.—AA; 
F. — NW; Hedenquist, W. A. — : 
Herndon, J. T. — UAL; Hill, George W. 
—AA; Holbrook, Clyde M.—AA; Holsen- 
beck, W. M.—PAA; Holstrom, A. E.— 
TWA; Howell, P. P_—TWA; Hunt, E.— 
AA — Inman, Rodger R. — TWA-ICD; 
Inman, W. B. — EAL; Ireland, Baxter 
WA: 


.— Continental ; Jackson, W. — T 
Jameiller, Stanley E. — CAL; Jamieson 
W. L.—EAL; H 


— TWA; Livermore, Joe — NW, Loeffler, 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 


McAfee, William—PAA; McCauley, J. R. 
— AA; *McLaughlin, J. J. —AA; Me- 
Mickle, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R. R. 
—AA; Mallick, Forrest _ 3; Ma- 
mer, Nick B.—NW; 


£48755 


bs, TWA: Morgan, H. 
—PAA; Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 
Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J1.—TWA; 


3 —NW. 

Fred—PAA; *O’Brien, W. E.— 
Odell, - T.—AA; *Olson, Ken- 
¥ ; “Onsgard, Alden—NWA; 
Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 

Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A.— 
PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—AA; Perry, 
J. A.—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA; 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
Harold E. — AA; Potter, Norman W. — 
UAL; Proebstle, R. — NWA; Pursley, C. 
H.—Panagra. 

Quale, R. J.—AA. 

Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
“Repack, W. T.—PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N. 
—C&S; Riggs, Russell S.—AA; Robbins, 
Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, John A.—KLM; 
Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, F. H.—AA, 
Sallsbury, Hervey M. — TWA; Sandblom, 
. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
Lowell V. — PCA; Shank, Eugene S. — 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Smith, G. E.—TWA; Smoot, C. 
H.—Braniff; Snowden, J. P.—TWA;; Stil- 





ler, Harry A.—AA; J. E. Stroud—AA; 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R. — 


UAL; Terletzky, 

Leo—PAA; Thomas, L. E. — EAL: 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Reb- 
ert—Panagra. 
Underwood Sanford L.—AA. 
Vance, Claire K. — UAL; Vanderbusch, 
R. E.—NWA. 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A. — PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
W.—TWA; *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA; 
Watkins, E. C.—AA; Weatherdon, Ed- 

; West, F. W.—NW; Whidden, 
R. G.—NEA; Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA; 
Wilson, W. C.—AA; Williams, Wayne C. 
—TWA; Williamson, P. B.—EAL; Wor- 
then, J. A.—WW; *Wright, J. 8.—TWA. 
Young, George E.—UAL. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 
atur 
Blomgren, Lioyd 1.—AA; Chiappino, L. 
J., TWA-ICD; Cochran, Robert M. — 


— TWA; Fife, John A. — CA; *Gambee, 
Harley T. — TWA; Gilbert, Paul L. — 
PAA; Hohag, R. J.—' ; Jamieson, Le- 
land S.—EA Jaster, Frank B.—EAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL ttle, R. J.—AA; 
Maguire, R. C.—AA; McConaughey, Ira 

-—AA; Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA; Peter- 
son, J. M.—NWA; Phelps, Henry T.— 
PAA; Sci 


hier, Tip—Delta; Swanson, Axel 
— AA; Taylor, V. W. — NWA; W 
berg, F. E.—UAL. 


Inactive 


ewey L.; O’Brien, F 
; Riddle, Glenn L.; 
lousch, U: E.; 

Squire, P. L.; Stark, Howard C.; 
Tinkle, A.; Van Alstyne, Hugh, 
Jr.; YH a. Donald 
C.; Warner, Roy; Wheaton, Harold H.; 
Whittemore W.; Welf, Jehan F.; 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 


Waiting List 
: Clark W 


Brock, Wm. S&.; - H.; Kieer 

Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 

Downs, Lioyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle, 


Fleyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rhiner, iL. R. 
Honorary 

Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. 

Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 


“Apprentice Member 


Ralph; 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Three 
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Story Around the Globe 


—Acme Photo 


All around the world, as well as in the United States, the success of the TWA pilots’ strike was exem- 


plified by the legends borne on TWA bulletin boards and reservations counters: 


“All flights cancelled; 


strike!” This picture taken in Rome, Italy, on the third day of the strike shows the Italian ambassador to the 
United States, Alberto Tarchioni (right, in grey topcoat) as he waits for a plane to return to the U. S. to 


itend United Nations conference. Every conceivable effort was made by the Air Line Pilots Association to 


prevent inconvenience to air travelers, but the magnitude of the strike made a few isolated instances unavoid- 


ible. 


Stranded passengers in Shannon, Ireland, estimated at about 40, missed a chance to be evacuated 


hen TWA officials turned down an offer of the Air Line Pilots Association to furnish a crew to man a 
merey plane to bring three pregnant women, a seriously ill man, and a four weeks old infant to the United 
States. The majority of other passengers could have been accommodated on the plane had the company 
accepted the offer. TWA’s refusal posed a significant question: Were their passenger relations becoming as 


bad qs their labor relations? 





CAPITAINE, MON CAPITAINE 


THIS MONTH’S POEM IS SUBMITTED BY J. W. Lewis, or Loca, CounciL 
No. 69, TWA-San Francisco. HE DOESN’T HOWEVER, PROFESS, TO BE ANY 
Date CARNEGIE, THOUGH IT WELL MIGHT BE ENTITLED, “How To WIN 
FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE Your CopiLot 1n A Few Easy PARAGRAPHS,” OR 
‘Don’t Hit Tuat Boy witn THE LocBoox, He May Be Curr Prior 


Somepay.” ANYWAY, HERE IS THE 


POEM WITH WHICH CAPTAIN LEwIs 


COMES TO THE POETIC AID OF ALL YOU RIGHT SEATERS: 
Now that you’re on the left side and think that you’re really going 


to town, 


Just stop and remember when you were on the other side, just 


‘pooshin’ ’em up and down. 


First you didn’t know how to fly a course, the Captain rode you 


like a horse. 


Then you didn’t know the A’s from the N’s, “Man,” you thought, 
“these Captains are old hens.” 
But, time did pass and finally you did learn, that you weren’t 


operating a coffee urn. 


You squeezed by transition, and got by line checks; the vision 
became clearer of bigger, fatter checks. 

Then after that final ride and the Chief growled out, ““O.K.” 

All you get out was, “Oh, oh, happy day.” 

So now you’re the big shot and have the run of this pot, 


Don’t blow up and begin to ride, 


the other side. 


that poor unhappy boy there on 


Just pause a bit and think, everything he tries to do, surely doesn’t 


stink. 


So, just think things over once again, as you were in his place once, 
if you'll just ‘remember when.’ 








I'll Take Trains 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) | 








ber when an air line executive 
was primarily interested in 
safety. 


Could it be that some of our 
so-called aviation mags who ad- 
vertise themselves under sstir- 
ring mastheads (The Independ- 
ent Voice of American Aeronau- 
tics, etc.) are anything but in- 
dependent? I don’t get a chance 
to read them but I have yet to 
run across any reference to the 
proposed ATA deal of fiying 
pilots 100 hours a month, and 
to raise the hours on duty to 
16. If they read anything but 
the ATA hand-outs or had a 
genuine interest in aviation, it 


appears that this deal would be | 


jumped on with both feet. Per- 
haps they intend to ride the 





| 


;trains when and if this goes 
through. Maybe they do now. 
At any rate, I don’t want to 
| ride with a pilot who has been 
}on duty 16 hours. I’ve done it 
| plenty of times when I had to. 
| I’ve also submitted to dentist’s 
drills and sinus drainages. If 
| it’s O.K. with all hands, I’d just 
|as soon not do it again. 

If you read some of these 
mags and subscribe to them, 
drop them a line. As a sub- 
scriber, you have certain rights. 
Pilots should have some small 
voice in aviation . . . even air 
line pilots. 

While you’re at it, write your 
congressman, even if it’s just to 
pass the time of day. 





The 1946 Convention is planned 
to begin on December 9. Due to 
the TWA strike, there may be 
a postponement but there will 
be a 1946 Convention. 

















/LAST RECOURSE 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 





routes extending across the con- 
tinent and eastward from San 


(2) Acceptance of a govern- 
ment plan of arbitration, sub- 
mitted by Judge Frank P. 
Douglass, chairman of the Na- 


| tional Mediation Board, in a let- 


ter of October 31, which the 


Francisco to Saudi Arabia, was| wa pilots’ Master Executive 


given by ALPA President David | Goynci} 


L. Behncke from Washington, 
D. C., at 3:59 a. m. (CST) on 
October 21, 1946. 


A “Last Recourse Action” 


immediately voted to 
accept “in toto,” but which the 
company had not yet accepted. 
Judge Douglass’ letter con- 
tained the following deadline 


Terming the system-wide| Sentence: “Will you please ad- 
walkout a “last recourse action,” | Vise me of your acceptance or 
Mr. Behncke, who had worked|Tejection of this proffer by 10 


ceaselessly and untiringly for|° 


’ 


clock a. m., Monday, Novem- 


over a year to settle the TWA ber 4, 1946?” 


controversy by peaceful 
less extreme means, stated: 
“We have maintained peace 
on the air lines for 15 years and | 
obviously it is with regret that | 
such a splendid record of labor- | 
management relations had to be| 
broken. However, there is no} 
other course open after the fail- 
ure of direct negotiations, medi- | 
tion, arbitration proposals, and | 
emergency board actions plus 


company rejection of final terms | 


nd conditions of settlement 
‘hich the pilots made on Octo- 


ber 19 to TWA top oficial ™ | walkout on October 21 was di- 


Vashington.” 

At month’s end, TWA, which 
id had it in their power to 
vert the strike right up until 
1e walkout deadline at 3:59 
i.m. (CST) on October 21, 1946, 
still held the key to whether 
iere would be a speedy settle- 


and | Concrete Proposals on Table 


With the TWA pilots having 
already laid their concrete pro- 
posals on the table and even 
gone a step further in accepting 
Judge Douglass’ offer of a gov- 
ernment plan of arbitration, the 
next step was obviously up to 


| TWA company officials. 


ent or a long, extended strike. | 


ALPA was prepared for either 
ventuality, but cognizant of 


Although more than a year of 
underlying factors that seethed 
in a potpourri of confusion 
stirred by TWA’s lack of a 
workable labor policy lay at the 
root of the strike, the actual 


rectly precipitated by the break- 
down in negotiations between 
the pilots and TWA in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which was fol- 
lowed by TWA’s rejection of the 
pilots’ terms and conditions of 
final settlement. 

Despite TWA’s protestations 
that the strike came as a sur- 


| prise and that they were handed 


the company’s past actions, at-| 


titude, delaying, and no action 
tactics, firmly expected the lat- 
ter. 


Two Salient Facts 

By October 31, two salient 
facts placed the responsibility 
for continuance of the strike di- 
rectly upon TWA for two defi- 


nite and reasonable courses of | 


settlement, one proffered by 
ALPA and the other by the gov- 


ernment, were open to the com- | 


pany: 

(1) Acceptance of ALPA’s 
rock bottom terms and condi- 
tions of settlement, the only 
proposal in writing which was 
ever submitted by either side, 
which was presented to Jack 
Frye, President of TWA, two 
days before the strike. 


an ultimatum only a few hours 
before the walkout, almost ex- 
actly the opposite was the case. 
TWA was actually given the 
TWA pilots’ terms and condi- 
tions of final settlement in writ- 
ing on November 19, two days 
before the strike. What had 
happened was that Jack Frye, 
President of TWA, called ALPA 
President David L. Behncke 
only a few hours before the 





| deadline and told him in effect 

that TWA rejected the pilots’ 

|final proposal, but they would 

| like to “talk it over some more” 

| although they made no effort at 
a ccunter proposal. 


Night and Day Publicity Battle 


The early days were days of 
watchful waiting and what was 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 











PICKET DUTY 


shops in Kansas City, Mo. Token picket lines were established at this main TWA base at the outbreak of 
the TWA strike, but later withdrawn to enable ground workers to stay on the job. TWA, however, was not 
so generous. They promptly laid off 15,000 from coast to coast and furloughed them with rabble-rousing 


apologies. 











—AP Wirephoto 


History was in the making when this trio of TWA pilots, still in uniform, 
took to pounding the pavement on picket duty at the TWA maintenance 


The pickets shown above are (I. to r.) Russell Gregory, of Local Council No. 2, TWA-New York: 


R. F. Monckton, of Local Council No. 3, TWA-Kansas City; and J. B. Hulburd, of Local Council No. 2, 


TWA-New York. 


Picketing was not widespread even at the outset of the strike and later ceased entirely 
when it became evident that no attempts would be made to fly the grounded planes. 
with TWA, not their other employees. They were free to work if the company wanted them. 
didn’t, they were free to work elsewhere. 


The quarrel was 
If they 
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FOR ALPA, A TRADITIONAL METHOD 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 2) 








characterized by ALPA Presi- 
dent David L. Behncke as “a 
war of nerves typical to all 
strikes which ALPA was sitting 
out.” The first three days was 
a period of rumors of govern- 
intervention and seizure 
and a night and day publicity 


ment 


battle with no holds barred. 
ALPA, however, in anticipation 
of this had geared her own Pub- 
licity Department to high speed 
and met TWA’s high-powered, 
heavily-manned propaganda ma- 
chine word for word and release 
for release on a basis that drew 
plaudits from experienced news- 
men as “one of the finest and 
best functioning public relations 
policy they have encountered in 
any labor organization.” 


Tri-Party Conferences 


On October 23, conjectures of 
government intervention became 
a limited actuality when Judge 
Frank P. Douglass extended in- 
vitations to both sides to meet 
with him in tri-party confer- 
ences in his offices in Washing- 
ton the following day; an invi- 
tation which was immediately 
accepted by Mr. Behncke who 
left via plane for Washington 
early on the morning of October 
24, 


between Judge Douglass, 
Behncke and Mr. Frye were held 
in the offices of the National 
Mediation Board in the old De- 
partment of Interior Building in 
Washington, D. C., the after- 
noon of October 24. 

This meeting was the forerun- 
ner of daily conferences, some 


of which extended far into the) 


night, and culminated in Judge 
Douglass’ offer of a government 
plan of arbitration submitted 
simultaneously in letter form to 
both the TWA air line pilots and 
TWA company on the morning 
of October 31. 

At a meeting of the TWA 
MEC representatives, with 
whom Mr. Behncke had re- 
mained in close and almost con- 
stant consultation throughout 
the conferences in Washington, 
which was called immediately 
upon receipt of Judge Douglass’ 
letter of October 31, acceptance 
of the plan of arbitration which 
he had proposed was approved, 
with Mr. Behncke and Head- 
quarters personnel which had 
accompanied him returning to 
Chicago and the TWA pilots’ 
representatives returning to 
their council posts. 


ALPA Accepts Gov’t. Plan 


In announcing acceptance of 
the federal plan of arbitration, 


pute 





for 


“The company has made much 
of the financial loss they have 
suffered as the result of the 
strike and the alleged inconven- 
ience it has caused other em- 
ployees, many of whom they 
have furloughed without pay, 
and it is now up to TWA’s ac- 
ceptance of the government’s ar- 
bitration plan whether their 
planes go back in the air and 
their employees back to work. 
The pilots have definitely ac- 
cepted the government’s plan of 
arbitration for settling the dis- 
in toto and it 
strictly up to the company to 
quit hedging and dodging and 
accept it or reject it, which so 
far they haven’t done. If TWA 
does not accept the govern- 
ment’s plan of arbitration, the 
strike will continue. 


“In accepting the arbitration 
plan of settlement in this case, 
which provides 
TWA’s planes back in the air 
pending and during arbitration 
proceedings, the air line pilots 
are hewing to the line of their 
traditional dispute-settling pro- 
cedure or resolving employer- 
employee differences around the 
conference table—a procedure 
they were unable to exercise 


is now 


putting 


| previously in this case because 
The initial series of meetings | of the company’s lack of a work- 


Mr. | able labor policy. 


| “It has been evident to the 
| TWA pilots that arbitration was 


some time.” 





Mr. Behncke stated: 





ithe only solution to the case 
since the controversy started 
almost 15 months ago, but in 
two previous instances the com- 
pany rejected National Media- 
| tion Board offers of arbitration, 
one during the latter part of 
1945, although the pilots had 
accepted. This is actually the 
third proffer of arbitration and 
the third one we have accepted. 
Settlement of the case is now) 
contingent upon TWA either | 
also accepting, as we have done, | 
or in meeting the TWA pilots’ 
and copilots’ terms and condi- 
tions of final settlement which 
they have in writing in their 
possession and have had for 


The overall picture of the 
strike and its many attendant 
facets is best portrayed in the 
high lights and observations 
culled from the outstanding | 


of the 





No “Jump Seat” Ride This Time 


? 





—AP Wirephoto 


This plane load of TWA pilots was strictly in the category of pas- 


Stranded at Albuquerque, 
There w 


ag who went along for the ride, and it wasn’t a jump seat deal 
either. 
TWA strike, they sweated it out for two days and then headed home- 
ward via chartered plane. 
are shown alighting single file from the Continental air liner which 
carried them from Albuquerque to Kansas City, Mo. 
in uniform. 


New Mexico, as the result of the 
ere 25 of them in all. Here they 


Some are still 











| spread strike was planned, engi- 


been made to avoid inconven-| 
ience to innocent parties or any 
interference with government 
cargoes had been made by the 
, Air Line Pilots Association and 
world’s air lines, TWA’s entire! the TWA pilots in accordance 


air line network was in a state; with 
of complete paralysis only a few | “conduct it on a plane in keep- 
hours after the signal to strike| ing with the professional status 
had been given. Veteran labor| of the air line pilots.” 

leaders marvelled at the expedi- | 


events which have marked the|€2¢y with which such a wide-| 


first 11 days of the strike. 


Most Far-flung Strike 

Although the strike is prob-| fort that could conceivably have | 
ably the most far-flung ever 
staged by organized labor, em- 
bracing not only all 
United States but extending to 
remote overseas spots on the 


ered, and carried out. 


Prior to the strike, every ef- | 








feet ; 


bagging 98 out of 100 clay pigeons and the 


MEET THE CHAMPS 


©. ah 


placed second in the Vandalia Open Handicap. 


eo 






Here’s the Eastern Air Lines trapshooting team, one of the 
best in the country, that boasts the world’s trapshooting 
champion, Captain Frank Bennett (second from right), who won his title at Vandalia, Ohio, recently’ by 
m 24 out of 25. Other members of the team, all ALPA mem- 
bers, are (l. to r.) Captain Jerry Hayward, Ccptain Joe Farmer, and Captain John Halliburton, who 
The EAL trapshooting team’s record includes a clean 
sweep in the Georgia State Shoot in Atlanta, and topnotch performances in other shoots at Nashville, Tenn.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; and Washington, D. C. The quintet of pilots have a sum total of 51,000 flying hours 
between them and are as good at the controls of their air liners as they are on the trapshooting course. 





their determination to 


Government postal authorities 
were notified by telegram of the 
impending strike hours in ad- 
vance and air mail already en 
route was delivered to proper 
authorities at the scheduled 
terminal points of runs so it 
could be transferred for further 
transportation by other means. 

The magnitude of the strike, 
however, made it unavoidable 
that some passengers might be 
stranded in a few isolated in- 
stances. But even these were 
mainly the fault of the company 
which continued to accept res- 
ervations right up until the mo- 
ment the planes were grounded, 
although TWA was aware well 
in advance that a strike was 
imminent because of ALPA’s 
notification to the Post Office 
Department. In the few in- 
stances which did occur, how- 
ever, they were seized upon by 
the press which made much of 
them. The truth of the matter 
is that it was questionable 
whether more pilots than pas- 
sengers were stranded. 


TWA MEC Acts As Advisor 
Although hampered by having 
to direct the strike from the 
confines of a hotel room, Mr. 
Behncke kept all TWA pilots 
closely notified of the day-to- 
day progress of the strike by 
means of a daily telegraph re- 
port and long distant phone 
even to the Old World and re- 
mained constantly in close con- 
sultation with the pilot members 
of the TWA MEC who had been 
selected to act in an advisory 
capacity to the ALPA head. 
Pilots who carried the ball in 
the opening days of this fight 
were TWA Master Chairman 
J. H. Roe, of Local Council No. 
3, TWA-Kansas City; R. G. 
Strait, chairman of Local Coun- 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


Violations of the 85-hour flight 
time limitations, air regulations 
under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and unsafe airports 
all vied for the spotlight and a 
place of prominence at the ALPA 
convention of a decade ago held 
over a five-day period from Octo- 
ber 19 to October 23, 1936, at the 
Shoreland Hotel in Chicago. 


The October, 1936, edition of 
the AIR LINE PILOT, whose 
columns were devoted primarily 
to the activities of the conven- 
tion, chronicled in detail the 
actions which were taken by the 
40 copilot and first pilot dele- 
gates who were present at the 
third annual convention. 


Commenting on the 85-hour 
flight time limitation and the 
violation of its statutory provi- 
sions the AIR LINE PILOT ar- 
ticle stated: | 


“Violations of the 85-hour | 
legal limitations were gone into | 
at considerable length. The re- 
cent favorable cpinion that was 
rendered on September 28 by 
Solicitor Crowley, of the Post 
Office Department, was dis- 
cussed. There was very little 
debate on the subject and a res- 
olution was passed which di- 
rected Headquarters to conduct 
an immediate survey of flying 
time put in by all of the air line 
pilots employed on the air lines, 
regardless of classification, to 
determine whether or not cer- 
tain air mail carrying companies 
are still violating the 85-hour 
legal limitation in the face of 
the opinion rendered by Solici- 
tor Crowley on September 28 to 
the effect that: 


“Congress has fixed maximum 
hours by law that a pilot may | 
be required to fly at 85 hours 
per month, just as it has fixed 
the rate of pay that the pilots 
might receive. 





“In addition, the resolution in- | 
structed Headquarters to imme- 
diately prosecute any and all 
violators of the 85-hour legal 
limitation. A survey will be 
made immediately and we will, 
upon receipt of evidence in each 
case, make formal complaint to 
the Postmaster General. In the 
past, when operators have been 
called upon during hearings to 
state why they violated the law, 
their plea has always been that 
they did not wilfully violate the 
law because, as they put it, they 
did not understand the law. 
There is not the slightest excuse 
for this kind of plea in the fu- 
ture because of the opinion ren- 
dered by the solicitor, which is 
now common knowledge as far 
as all of the air mail contract- 
ing companies are concerned.” 


Pointing out that “any industry 
that can be affected by the un- 
stable and ever-changing back- 
ground that is inherently a part of 
politics cannot hope for stability 
on a permanent basis,” passage of 
a resolution to take air regulation 
out of the Department of Com- 
merce and put it in the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was an important item on the 
agenda of the 1936 Convention. 

In an _ editorial, written by 
ALPA President David L. 
Behncke, who was again elected 
president of the Air Line Pilots 
Association at the 1936 Conven- 
tion as he has every year since, 
the accomplishments of the As- 
sociation and their significance 
were outlined from the year of 
the Association’s founding. The 
editorial appeared under _ the | 
head: “Sincerity, Honesty, Cour- | 
age.” i 


“Many times,’ Mr. Behncke | 
wrote, “it has been said that air | 
line pilots. are temperamental, | 
high strung, individualistic, and | 
not capable of participating in | 
or becoming a part of organized 
action. It is strange how many 
times this shop-worn theory has 
been toppled into the well-known 
cocked hat. Again and again 
the pilots have heeded the call 
to united action. 


“The results of united action 
in the piloting profession are 
revealed in the record they have 
written from 1931 to 1936. In 
each and every crisis the air line 
pilots wrote their names in 
glowing letters across the pages 
of American air transportation, 

0 despair, confusion 
and chaos into hope, order and 
lasting stability for the piloting 
profession. Much has been ac- 
complished. There is and always 
will much left to do. Looking 
ahead, the 1936 Convention is 
the dawn of a new day for the 
air line pilot. 


“LOOKING BACK, THE 
FRUITS OF OUR VICTORIES 
CAN BE DESTROYED IF 
THEY ARE NOT CAREFULLY 
GUARDED.” 


Words well worth repeating in 
1946 are those written in 1936. A 
decade ago or a decade hence, 
ALPA’s gains will remain hers and 
her victories will be significant only 
so long as she remains strong and 
united to zealously guard and de- 
fend them. 
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SPEEDS—0O TO 500 PLUS!! 

(Editor’s Note: Needless to mention that the ability for our transport 

craft to fly slow, as well as very fast, would do much to solve our airport 
problem, as well as the all-weather flying problem.) 

The photograph below illustrates a radical departure from 

the conventional airplane. Limited data has been released on the 

XF5U-1 Chance Vought’s experimental flight of radical flying 


f ng design for which is predicted a speed range of from 40 to 


150 miles per hour. Pending favorable results from power plant 





noni iterated ne dado Re dare 


} pleted 1,000 hours of test running. This is outstanding because 


| put together. 


+ components of the engine which have completed more than 850 


} 100 hours under type-test conditions on the test bed. 


} cautious approach is made by the Air Ministry to the question of 


| military pilots who are unfamiliar with small, low-powered private- 





} research and development speeds from zero (hovering flight) to 
} over 500 miles per hour are predicted. The photograph shows the 


\-173, a full scale low-powered flying “model” in flight. This fly- 
‘ photograph gave promise of combining, for the first time, 
remely high and low speeds in a single aircraft. This fact is 
using widespread interest throughout the aviation industry. 





AN INDICATION OF PROGRESS 


Rolls-Royce announces that a Derwent 1 jet-engine has com- 


it shows that real progress is being made. No other jet engine 
in the world has yet approached this achievement. Figures also 
disclosed by Rolls-Royce show that more than 20,000 hours jet 
engine test running has been completed. This substantiates Air 
Commodore Whittle’s recent statement that Rolls-Royce has done 
more development of jet engines than all the American companies 


This particular Derwent 1 engine was built in June, 1944, 
and has completed a total running time on the test beds of 1,005 
urs. During this period of test development, more than 920 
urs was done at full type-test conditions and at the end of 500 
urs running the only replacements required were a set of flame 
tubes, one air casing, some turbine blades, and a fuel pump. Major 


h 
h 
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hours’ running and are still in use include the wheelcase and ac- 
cessory drives, compressor impellor and shafts, compressor casing, 
diffuser and the combustion chambers. The testing of this engine 
has been rigorous in the extreme, as it has been used as a ‘slave’ 
engine for Modification Approval Tests under type-test conditions. 
Overhaul Period Is Increased 

The present overhaul period of the Derwent 1 engine has been 
increased to 270 hours as a result of the satisfactory strip exam- 
ination of six engines returned by the R.A.F. which had com- 
pleted the official overhaul period of 180 hours. The condition of 

six engines was excellent, and showed that the engine has a 
much easier time in service than it does when being tested for 


As the gas turbine is still a comparatively new venture, a 


extending the period between overhauls, and it is the practice at 
present to increase the overhaul period in stages of 90 hours. It 
is expected, however, that as soon as the requisite number of 
engines complete their 270 hours “life,” a further extension of 90 
hours will be granted, making the life between overhauls of the 
Derwent 1 engine 360 hours. 


CONCERN OF ALL 

The below quoted article was contained in a recent issue of 
tie AERO REVIEW. Although the article is concerned with non- 
1eduled flying, ALPA believes all airplane accidents, whether 
;cheduled, nonscheduled, or private flying, are a detriment to avia- 

tion. The article is as follows: 
“Well-founded concern over a wave of unnecessary accidents 
nonscheduled flying has gripped many segments of the indus- 
y, including the insurance companies, national aviation organ- 
itions, the air transport industry, and manufacturers of private- 
owner type airplanes who believe that an excessive accident rate 
ill jeopardize the excellent chances for a healthy boom in private 
flying. Chief cause of worry is the large number of discharged 





owner types and the rapidly growing list of students and private 
pilots encouraged by simplified regulations whose psychological 
reaction to the new CAR is one of complete freedom and laissez- 
faire. Result will be a centrally directed and closely co-ordinated 


other development will be lower insurance rates for the ‘safe’ 


for the reckless pilot and for airplanes with poor safety records.” 


THE SCIENCE (?) OF AERONAUTICS 

The theory of aerodynamics, as well as wind tunnel experi- 
ments, will provide plenty of “proof” that a bumblebee cannot fly. 
This is due to the bee’s size, weight, and shape of the body in 
relation to its tiny wing spread, which provides aeronautical facts 
and figures that indicate the bumblebee’s flight would be an im- 
possibility. To which the bumblebee probably says the equivalent 





GREAT ACCORD 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 


conference was called with the 
delegates of employers and em- 
ployees. As a result of the con- 
ference, revisions were made and 
a tentative draft of the rules and 
a final set of rules. were issued 
by the commissioner in charge 
of the Bureau of Safety upon 
the recommendation of the di- 
rector of the bureau. 

Provisions for modification of 
rules with respect to safety de- 
vices are stipulated in the Act 
and since its enactment, more 
than 1,800 applications of this 
nature have been filed, all but 
53 of which were disposed of 
without hearing. Upon receipt 
of an application, the Bureau 
immediately sends a notice of 
the application, indicating the 
proposed changes, to all repre- 
sentatives of employees whose 
names are on the mailing list, 








John C. Christie, who has 
been on ALPA’s executive staff 
in excess of two years, will need 
no introduction to many of the 
air line pilots with whom he has 
already come in intimate and 
close contact in performance of 
his duties since joining Head- 
quarters staff. 

As one of the representatives 
of ALPA’s Employment Agree- 
ment Department, Mr. Christie 
has sat around many conference 
tables and “burned the midnight 
oil” helping various pilot com- 
mittees thresh out their prob- 
lems relating to their contracts 
and employment agreements. 

Mr. Christie, who came to 
work for ALPA in August, 1944, 
has a broad background of labor 
relations experience that quali- 
fies him as an old-timer in that 
line and has accrued sufficient 





to the state railroad or public 


interested parties who have re- 
quested notices in such cases. 

98 Per Cent Accord 

After notice, 15 days are per- 
mitted for the filing of protests 
during which time a field in- 
spector of the Bureau examines 
the installation in question and 


on this factual data and contain- 
ing findings of fact and perti- 
nent recommendations, is sub- 
mitted through channels to the 
commissioner in charge of the 
Bureau. If no protests are re- 
ceived, a designated commis- 
sioner may grant the applica- 
tion, or, if protests are received 


denial, the carrier may often be 
induced to withdraw its applica- 
tion. Failure to effect an agree- 


utility commissions, and to other | 


makes a report of findings to the | 
director. A memorandum, based | 


and the recommendation is for | 


ment results in a hearing, but 


seniority with ALPA to be clas- 
sified as a Headquarters vet- 
| eran. 

His job with ALPA consists 


primarily of negotiation of con- | 


| tracts, amendments, supplemen- | 
|tal agreements, and the thou-| 
| sand and one problems that are 
|always cropping up in relation 
|to pilots’ working agreements. 
Born in Iowa 
| Mr. Christie was born in Os- | 
| kaloosa, Iowa, on February 11, | 
| 1905, and reared in Minneapolis, 
'Minn. He graduated from the| 
University of Minnesota with a 
journalism major. While at the | 
|university he played football, 
| was associate editor of Ski-U- 
|Ma magazine and a member of | 
the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. 
Mr. Christie’s professional 
| background extends back to 
| 1928 when he accepted a per- 
|sonnel and labor relations post 
|with the Spokane Steamship 








more than 98 per cent of all ap-| Co., a job which took him to the 
plications are disposed of prior|far corners of the world and 
to reaching that stage. | gave him the first taste of the| 
Prevention, Not Prosecution | wanderlust that still sometimes | 
Although pursuing a policy of | itches his feet. Jack says he| 
accident prevention, rather than | really enjoys travelling, despite | 
one of locking the barn after the | all he has done, which in his job | 
horse is out, the Bureau con-| with ALPA is almost a prime 
tains an active Accident Investi-| requisite, for about 60 per cent 
gation Section, not from a prose-| of his time is spent on the road. 
cution standpoint but more as a| Following his job with the| 


matter of obtaining accident and 
safety data with an eye toward 
remedial changes in rules and 
practices and compilation of rec- 
ommendations for additional leg- 
islation. 

On-the-Scene Probes 

Complete on-the-scene investi- 
gations are conducted by the 
bureau’s field men in all serious 
accidents which carriers are re- 
quired to report by telegraph to 


pares sketches, takes photo- 
graphs, queries witnesses, in- 
spects equipment, and evaluates 
conditions from which he com- 
piles a comprehensive report for 
submission to higher authority. 

The purposes of the accident 
investigation are to give publici- 


the ICC. The field inspector pre- | : 





Travelling’s His Second Nature 





Spokane Steamship Co., Mr. 
Christie was connected with 
the trucking industry for many 
years during which time he rose 
to the vice-presidency of the St. 
Louis Forwarding Company, Inc. 
He also acted as labor relations 
director and consultant for 
other firms and sat in as adviser 






JOHN C. CHRISTIE 


on the first “over the road” con- 
tract ever negotiated in the 


| trucking industry. 


He was also at one time con- 
nected with the St. Louis and 
Southwestern Railroad, which 
helped round out his varied 
career that, with his coming to 


| work for ALPA, included expe- 


rience in all forms of transpor- 
tation—land, sea, and air. 

Mr. Christie is married, the 
father of three children (all 
boys) and lives in Lake Forest, 
Illinois. 

“Jack,” as he is known to all 
his friends, rates his close asso- 
ciation with pilots as one of the 
high lights of his job at ALPA. 
“There’s nothing I enjoy like a 
midnight session of old-time 
pilots gassing about the ‘good 
old days’,” he says, “and when 
pilots get together there’s al- 
ways lots of it.” 





ty to the causes of accidents and 
to counter measures to be taken 
to prevent their recurrence. 
Prosecutions do not result di- 
rectly from information obtained 
through investigations. Most of 
the investigations are informal, 
with only two formal proceed- 
ings of investigation being con- 
ducted within the past 30 years. 
Has Four Departments 
The bureau is departmental- 
ized into a four-section set-up. 
In addition to Accident Investi- 
gations, the other bureaus. are 
Hours and Service, Safety Ap- 
pliances, and Signal and Train 
Control. 

Summarily, the performance 
of duties as to safety is largely 





of a routine administrative char- 
acter, entrusted under general 
oversight and control, to its 
clerical force and technical staff. 
The chief processes employed in- 
volve the receipt and checking 
of carrier reports and the in- 
spection of equipment in the 
field; the investigation of safety 
devices, operating methods and 
rail accidents, and publication of 
results; the discovery of infrac- 
tions of statutory requirements 
and administrative regulations 
and the report of violations of 
law for prosecution. 

Activities of the bureau are 
carried on by a 118 person staff, 
80 of whom are field safety in- 
spectors. 











LARGEST YET 


high-powered engines. The 92-ton 
Burbank, Calif. The Constitution 








of “bosh’’and flies merrily on. 





extends 50 feet (about four stories) above 





plane is now undergoing taxi and 
has a wing 





Ry % 
a y Photo from Acme 
Here’s one of the latest pictures of the Constitution, latest creation of 
Lockheed’s big plane designers. It is the largest landplane yet to come off 
the construction line. Built for the United States Navy, it is expected to make its first flight about Novem- 
ber 1, 1946. Here it is shown dwarfing a heavy fuel truck which is pumping high octane gas into its hungry 
run-up tests at the Lockheed plant at 
ogy of ~y feet, an overall length of 156 feet, and its rear fin 
ground. 
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On TWA, Departures Canceled for Duration 
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—International News Soundphoto | 


The flight bulletin board pictured above is at the Burbank, Calif., Airport serving Los Angeles on the 


first day of the TWA strike, and seems to speak unmistakably, “No flights today.” 
to stubbornly accept reservations on a 24-hour basis, schedule flights and then cancel them. 


For days TWA continued 
At month’s 


end, finally convinced they were faced with a full-fledge and determined walkout, TW A’s bulletin boards 
were as blank as their labor policy which had led to the strike. The air traveling public took it for granted, 
and TW A’s competitors prompily took care of the greater part of TWA business while exhorting them to | 
“stay in there and fight, we’re behind you.” 








Unity Is Keynote 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 4) 





cil No. 25, TWA-Chicago; W. C. 
Howard, W. J. Dugan, and K. C. 
Fairchild, of Local Council No. 
24, TWA-International; R. L. 
Morris, chairman of Local Coun- 
cil No. 2, TWA-New York, and 
Chairman L. M. Williams, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 4, TWA-Los An- 
geles. 

Although most of the close- 
to-the-scenes detailed work was 
done by this committee, which 
actually amounted to a stream- 
lined Master Executive Council, 
the strike did not mean “vaca- 
tion” to the TWA pilots. Ac- 
cording to closely coordinated 
and prearranged plans, all local 
TWA councils established strike 
headquarters and went on an 
around-the-clock basis for the 
duration. Committees were ap- 
pointed for specific tasks, fre- 
quent meetings were held, and 
all local strike headquarters 
were manned 24 hours a day on 
three-hour shifts. Teamwork 
was the predominating keynote 
and through it a unity was at- 
tained that made the TWA 
strike ironclad and one hundred 
per cent complete. 

TWA Pickets 

Picketing was as conspicuous 
by its absence from ALPA’s side 
as it was by its presence on the 
company’s side. 

At the offset of the strike, 
token picket lines were set up 
at the TWA maintenance shops 
in Kansas City, hub of the TWA 
system, and at Wilmington, 
Delaware, but were later with- 
drawn to enable ground workers 
to stay on the job when it was 
evident that no efforts would be 
made to fly the grounded planes. 

Much company-inspired pick- 
eting was directed at ALPA and 


Familiar Scene 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 








word to strike had been flashed 
around the world. The DC-4 which 
Captain Peterson was piloting is 
shown in the background. Almost 
simultaneously this same scene was 
being duplicated in varying degrees 
at all TWA division points on their 
vast continent-spanning and world- 
girdling networks. The walkout was 
precisely timed. One of the most 
far-flung strikes in labor history was 
completed in almost record time and 
TWA planes were down all over the 
world in a matter of a few 

hours. a commendable demonstra- 
tion of the TWA pilots’ potent unity. 


its members, however, in the 
form of picketing of ALPA 
headquarters, TWA council 
chairmen, the Hamilton Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., which| 
served as strike headquarters 
during the Washington confer- 
ences with Judge Douglass, and 
even sporadic attempts at pick- 
eting the White House. 

Typical of the nature of this 
picketing and its instigators, | 
along with the adverse public! 
effect it had, is contained in the} 
following letter received from a 
TWA West Coast council chair- | 
man after his home had been | 
picketed: 

“The papers will give you 
most of the story in several ver- | 
sions, but I would like to report | 
several high lights they missed. | 

“Probably the most important 
is that a friend of mine, who is 
city editor for one of the large 
San Francisco papers, called me 
and informed me that TWA 
called them and told them that 
these pickets were on the way 
down here. Also all the report- 
ers who were on hand, many of 
whom arrived even before the 
pickets, told the same story— 
that they were all notified by 
TWA. It was also one of these 
reporters who pointed out that 
a TWA official was sitting in a 
car picketing. 


“Another high light was when 
I questioned one of the demon- 
strators, asking them where 
the mechanics, hostesses and 
other ground personnel were. 
They were unable to answer my 
question. I have been advised 
by all the organizations among 
the ground personnel that they 
have not and will not stage such 
a demonstration. Also all opin- 
ions expressed by my neighbors 
were that TWA did themselves a 
lot of harm in the eyes of the 
public by pulling such a small- 
time trick as picketing a man’s 
home, family and neighbor- 
hood.” 


TWA Refuses Mercy Flight 
Charges of TWA that the 
pilots had inconvenienced the 
public fell also flat when they 
turned down an offer of the 
striking pilots to donate a crew 
to man a mercy plane to remove 
three expectant mothers, a sick 
man, a four-week-old infant, and 
as many stranded passengers as 
could be additionally accommo- 
dated, from Shannon, Ireland, 
to New York. A crew was on 
hand at the Shannon Airport on 














October 30 to make the flight, 


but the company refused to re- 
lease the plane. 


Engineering Department 

Although the TWA strike held | 
the spotlight during the month 
and activities relating to it re- 
ceived priority, there was no| 
slackening of activities in other 
departments of Headquarters. 

A meeting between the ATA, 
CAA, and ALPA was a high 
point in the month of October 
for the Engineering Department. 
This meeting came to order on 
October 3 at approximately 
10:15 a. m. and adjourned at 
2:30 p. m. 

Those in attendance were C. R. 
Bullock, chief, Flight Operations 
Division; C. F. Timmerman, su- 
perintendent, Air Navigation 





THE BATTLE SHAPES UP 


Another Crash 


Operations Branch; L. M. Mar- 
riner, superintendent, Air Navi- 
gation Plants and Structures 
Branch; I. H. Polk, chief, Air 
Navigation Planning and Con- 
trol Staff; D. A. Long, assistant 
chief, Engineering Division AN 
Plants & Structures; S. M. 
Richie, chief, Engineering Divi- 
sion, AN Communications; M. H. 
Fay, flight manager, United Air 
Lines CG-NY Division; W. A. 
Ransom, UAL chief pilot; all 
representing the Air Transport 
Association; Chairman G. T. 
Tremble, Jr., and F. L. Swaim, 
member of ALPA’s Air Traffic 
and Airway Aids Committee, of 
Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chi- 
cago; R. G. Strait, chairman, 
and C. H. Tschirgi, member of 
ALPA’s Air Traffic and Airway 
Aids Committee, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 25, TWA-Chicago; and 
T. G. Linnert, ALPA engineer. 


Compass Locator Dimensions 

The subject of the meeting 
was the determination of com- 
pass locator stations, spacing di- 
mensions, and sites. This meet- 
ing at Chicago was similar to 
the joint meetings between CAA, 
ATA, and ALPA held through- 
out the United States on this 
same question. On August 15 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
Central Executive Council re- 
viewed the subject of compass 
locator dimensions and reviewed 
the problem with the thought in 
mind to set standards for this 
type of instrumentation so that 
instrument landings would be 
very similar throughout the 
country. ALPA recommenda- 
tions had been for some time in 
the hands of the ATA and CAA, 
and resulted in a complete 
agreement of compass locator 
station arrangement. 


These CAA, ATA, and ALPA 
meetings, scheduled throughout 
the nation, had the objective in 
mind to settle the final decision 
for all compass locator spacing 





at the various airports and also | 


a preference list of which air- 
ports would receive these aids 
first. In addition to the com- 
pass locator spacing subject, 
there was a general discussion 
on the proposed ‘Red Pattern” 
for air traffic in the Chicago area 
and other general air traffic sub- 
jects. It is hoped the results of 
these meetings will do much to 
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McCARRAN MAY EXIT 
AVIATION POSTS 


Senator Pat McCarran (D., 
Nev.), co-author of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, cham- 
Pion of American supremacy in 
aviation, and staunch friend of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
may be ay out of the upper 
House’s inner sanctum on avia- 
tion matters as a result of the 
—- Reorganization 


ct. 

Speculation and rumor indi- 
cated that he would relinquish 
his seat on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which will take jurisdiction over 
all transportation next session, 
in favor of assignments on two 
of the Senate’s most powerful 
groups—the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, of which he is now chair- 
man, and the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Choice between two of the 
three posts is necessary under 
the new streamlined setup of 
Congress which limits senators 
to two committee posts, while 
consolidating and _ broad 
many committees. 




















expedite the installation of com- 
pass locator stations before win- 
ter sets in. 


ALPA Investigates UAL Crash | 
On October 8, the Engineer- ; 
ing Department received word Ff 


of a UAL crash at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Immediate plans were 
made for transportation, 
ALPA’s engineer proceeded to 
Cheyenne to participate at forth- 
coming investigations and hear- 
ings. Arriving at Cheyenne, Mr. 
Linnert contacted ALPA Crash 
Representative Cecil Odell, of 
Local Council No. 34, UAL-San 
Francisco. An inspection of the 
wreckage was made, notes were 
taken, and sketches were drawn 
for future reference. The CAB 
hearing was scheduled for Octo- 
ber 14. The hearing proceeded 
in its usual manner, obtaining 
testimony from various wit- 
nesses and CAB personnel. The 
hearing lasted throughout the 
day and was recessed indefi- 
nitely at approximately 5:30 
p. m. 


ALPA Crash Representative 
Cecil Odell did a fine job on the 
witness stand in answering the 
questions of the CAB Examiner. 
A question of significance asked 
of Cecil Odell by the CAB Ex- 
aminer was, “I believe you 
stated that had this system (in- 
strument landing system) been 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


The headline in the foreground leaves no doubt as 
to the subject of conversation between ALPA Presi- 


dent David L. Behncke (right) and Jack C. Christie, of the Employment Agreement Department, as they 
confer in the President’s office at ALPA headquarters in Chicago immediately after Mr. Behncke’s return 
rom Washington from where he had called the strike. In the above photo, Mr. Behncke and Mr. Christie 
survey the publicity which flashed the news of the first air line pilots’ strike in the history of commercial 
aviation in bold banner headlines.. This picture was taken on the first day of the strike, and in the ensuing 
days Mr. Behncke spent few hours away from his desk, either in Chicago or in Washington, for his job as 


commander in chief of the striking TWA pilot forces was a demanding, night-and-day 


one. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 








From Washington Slipstream 





Although the TWA strike and 
cupied the greater part of the 
the month of October, other im- 


portant developments did not go 
unnoticed or unattended. 





The rash of air line accidents | 
which has broken out in recent | 
weeks has finally prodded the} 


Civil Aeronautics Board into a| 
showing of alarm accompanied | 
by much stirring about of the| 








ber of hours of air line experi- 
ence as a captain check out re- 
quirement irrespective of non- 
air line flying experience. (15) 
Revision of route qualifications 
requirements. 


There were several other 
points stressed by Dawson; some 
of which are of a more contro- 
versial nature than those listed 
above. Comments here should 
not be construed as an ALPA 
endorsement of all of the rules 


swivel-chair boys. In true “lock-|and procedures proposed by 
the - door - after - the - horse -| Dawson nor an advance ap- 
is-stolen” tradition conferences|proval of any language which 


procedures include the follow-| 
ee | ‘pot may be calling the kettle | 


» time 
; should be required regardless of 


» hold horse power ratings. 
| Standardized 
} dures for copilots. 
| tion of cockpit paper work. (8) 


re quickly called in Washing- | 
1, solemn assurances issued} 
the press, and, in general, 
siness picked up over at the| 
‘ety Bureau. 


CAB Chairman James M. Lan- 
dis and the new Safety Bureau 
head, Wallace S. Dawson, con- 
vened a hurried meeting of the| 
- lines’ operating officials in 
Washington for one day to solve 
safety problems. In the course 
this meeting a number of 
ints were raised by the Safety 
Bureau which, it was argued, 
uuld improve air line safety. 
mnificantly, a number of them | 
re ones which ALPA has been 
zing for months. Apparently | 
took a series of tragic acci-| 
nts to shake the CAB from| 
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| its governmental lethargy. 


safety Rules 
Dawson’s proposed rules and 


(1) Standardization of cockpit | 


| controls on transport aircraft. | 


) Elimination of integral fuel 
nks. (3) The maximum tour 
duty periods for pilots. (4) In 
gehts of more than 8 hours, a 
iird pilot should be required. 
1 any event, a maximum flight 
of 12 hours in each 24 


( 
fl 
t} 
Ir 


the number of crew members. 
(5) Recognition that operation 


| of four-engine planes is a two 
} pilot job by requiring copilots| 


on four-engine equipment to 
(6) | 
proce- 


(7) Reduc- 


training 


Development of thermal de-| 
icing on new type planes. (9) | 
Separation of CFR traffic on air- | 
ways at all times. (10) Dis- 
patchers in supervisory positions 
to have air line piloting back- 
ground. (11) Instrument flight | 
plans to be filed for all night} 


5 flights. (12) Elimination of flares | 


n certain types of ships because | 
’ fire hazard. (13) Eliminate 
ractice of shifting pilots from | 
1e type of plane to another and | 
back again in the course of a| 
relatively short period. (14) Es-| 
tablishment of a minimum num-| 


( 
Oo 
I 

QO 


| viously, have labored and come 


| York area. 
| CAB Examiner Donald M. Davis 


any such projected rules may 
contain. 


License Kevocation Cases 
The CAA enforcement lads, as 
predicted in this column pre- 


forth with a litter of complaints 
against a group of 9 air line 
pilots from some 6 air lines, 
seeking to revoke or suspend 
their meal tickets for allegedly 
breaking minimums in the New 
Hearings before 


in the first of this series of cases 
have been concluded after a pa- 
rade of 16 witnesses whose tes- 
timony spilled over 350 pages of 
record. It looks like a busy win- 
ter. 

The Problem 


With communications fouled 
up, CAB waivers on equipment, 
and CAA personnel in the tow- 
ers, evidence indicates that the 





black.” The air line companies 
operating procedures and prac-| 
tices may be in need of closer} 
scrutiny than the CAA has seen | 
fit to give them in the past. As| 
usual, in situations like this, | 
when the gadgets and proce-| 
dures and aids break down un-| 


der actual operating conditions, | 


take the rap. 


|the Railway Labor Act; it was 
| felt that such matters would be 
| best left to national laws. 
| this, the British are reported to 
| concur. 


| political arguments will result 


|from that match, since Betty 


it is the men in the cockpit who | Snip state. 


| 
] 


C.LT.E.J.A. | 


A little known part of ALPA| ‘ 
activity is its participation in| ton Lundys are expecting, and 
the formulation of international | 2re hoping for twins. 


private air law. For years 
C.L.T.E.J.A. (initials of Comite 
International Technique D’Ex- 


perts Juridiques Aeriens), com- 
posed of representatives of the 
governments of the major na- 


| tions, with headquarters in Paris 


has been functioning as the 
drafting agency for international 
air law. Its conventions are rati- 
fied by the nations of the world, 
thereby becoming enforceable 
law in those countries. 


| Advisory Committee 


As a representative of ALPA 
your scribe was appointed a 
member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the State Department 
on C.I.T.E.J.A. matters and has 





| 


|lately. Could be that his new 





attended numerous meetings in 
that department working on the 
drafts of the U. S. position to be 
presented at subsequent meet- 
ings of C.I.T.E.J.A. in Paris and 
Cairo. 
Pilot Legal Status 

At the meeting in Paris be- 
ginning July 9, a tentative draft 
of a convention to govern the 
legal status of the aircraft com- 
mander and the legal status of 
the crew in international opera- 
tion was formulated. This was 
revised and modified again by 
the Advisory Committee in Oc- 
tober and will be submitted for 
possible final action in Cairo the 
first week in November. The 
conferences abroad were attend- 
ed by the general counsels of the 
ATA, CAB, and CAA. Aithough 
ALPA was invited to send its 
representative to both of these 
international conferences, the 
pressure of other business pre- 
vented it. 
Future 

What form the commander 
and crew convention will assurne 
at the Cairo conference remains 
to be seen. It was agreed that 
the U. S. would oppose any form 
of the Convention which under- 
took to deal in matters peculiar 
to collective bargaining under 
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—John M. Dickerman 


"High and Thin" 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 








and Jimmy are both from Geor- 
gia but disagree decidedly on 
who should be governor of that 


“Curley” Snelling informed us 
that his few precious strands of 
hair are to be referred to as 
“high, thin, scattered.” The El- 


Your scribe was pleased to re- 
ceive an appointment as a full 
colonel in the much publicized 
Confederate Air Force recently. 
Sharing honors are Ralph Farish 
and Paul White. It’s highly 
questionable, however, as to the 
color of uniform that was worn 
by Paul’s ancestors in the Civil 
War. Our intelligence depart- 
ment is investigating. 

Palmer Holmes, our fireball 
chairman, looks unusually jovial 


eight-pound boy might have 

something to do with it. 
Speaking of hunting, someone 

just told me about some quail, 


so I’m off to investigate. Tally- , 


ho!!! 
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DOMESTIC TIE-UP 


a division point. 





Here are the domestic routes of TWA which were completely para- 
lyzed within a few hours after the signal was given for the strike of 
all TWA first pilots and copilots at 3:59 a.m. (CST) on October 21. Planes were grounded all along the 
line from coast to coast; some almost immediately and others, which were en route, as soon as they reached 
Veteran labor representatives marveled at the expediency and coordination with which 
such a widely scattered walkout was engineered and completed. 
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“ICE, FLAME, AND THE FEMALE FORM DIVINE” 
We detect just a little touch of press agentry in this picture 
which purports to be a scientific test of a super-strong glass. We 
suspect, too, that the same picture could be easily adapted for 
optical tests; i.e., 
if you look at the 
bottom and ignore 
the top... brother, 
you need glasses 
and super-strong 
ones, too. 

The Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass 
Company publicity 
department said in 
cooking up a super 
test for their super 
glass they com- 
bined three of the. 
most devastating 
products of nature 
—‘“ice, flame, and 
the female form di- 
vine.” There’s 600 
pounds of ice and 
120 pounds of the 
latter in the form 
of Vivienne How- 
ren being sup- 
ported by a single 
plate of tuf-flex 
glass, heat tem- 
pered for strength, 
which forms a 
bridge over the 
open flame. 

The test was a ae 
success with the —Acme Photo 
glass resisting crackling flames on one side and freezing cold on 
the other, while the photographer got a one-in-a million shot. 
Used in the war for Army searchlight covers, the glass is being 
converted to peacetime use as transparent doors for stores, offices, 
and railroad cars. Oh, who’s interested in the glass, anyway? 
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AERO MEDICALLY SPEAKING, THAT IS 


Ray Bullock, of Local Council No. 21, Inland, was being 
driven to work one day by his family, consisting of his wife, his 
two-year-old boy, and his daughter, age four, when a chance 
remark that he had to stop off at the hangar and get his headset 
provoked the following conversation: 

Daughter: “But, Daddy, there’s no doctor at the hangar.” 

Dad Bullock: “Why should there be a doctor at the hangar.” 

Daughter: ‘Well, you said you were going to get your head 
set, didn’t you?” 


PERPETUAL MOTION??? 

Peter Arndt, a plumbing contractor, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
thinks he has solved the problem that has baffled scientists since 
time immemorial—the problem of perpetual motion—and wants 
to adapt it to avia- 
tion where he sees 
the broadest field 
and fullest utiliza- 
tion. 

If it wasn’t con- 
trary to all the 
aws of nature, 
we’d say he had 
something there. 
So far, the most 
perpetual thing 
about perpetual 
motion is that it 
has been a perpet- 
ual problem that 
has remained per- 
petually unan- 
swered. Whether 
or not Arndt has 
finally solved that 
problem, it appears 
that he may at 
least have a good 
basic idea, a plane 
propelled by air 
fed to compressors 
while the plane 
travels. 

Here he shows a 
model of the jet 
plane he invented 
to Barbara Keough, 





—Acme Photo 
age 8, who was born and reared in an air age and doesn’t seem 
very much impressed or amazed even at the prospects of per- 
petual motion. Arndt, who hopes to get a sizable working model 
soon, says the plane could be used for interplanetary travel, as 
its design solves a fuel problem. 





COMMUNISM 


Prices are rising in America, but in Russia they have been 
cut 40 per cent. In the Soviet kingdom you can now buy a cake 
of soap for $2.80 in our money, while cotton stockings have 
dropped to $3.60 a pair. Men’s suits are now priced at $248 each, 
and overcoats $430 each. The income of the average Russian is 





less than $2,000 a year.—Grit. 
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Blame Faulty ILS 
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in effect at Cheyenne, do you 
believe it would have been a ma- 
terial aid to Captain Smith? 

Mr. Odell answered, “I believe 
we would not have been in this 
room today, sir.” In general the 
fact was brought out that lack 
of approach lights and an in- 
strument landing system were 
contributing factors to the UAL 
accident at Cheyenne. 

According to correspondence 
received in the Engineering De- 
partment, it was learned that 
the Weather Bureau has re- 
ceived a —— —— 
adopted by the Airlines Opera- 
dome Conference of the ATA 
asking that air line pilots be 
made official weather observers. 
This same resolution was for- 
warded to the CAA for study. 
The air lines, it is stated, feel 
that cockpit observations of 
weather conditions actually pre- 
vailing at given locations are 
likely to be more accurate than 
observations made by ground 
observers. At this writing, there 
has been nothing official released 
to date. 

The Engineering Department 
has also received correspond- 
ence denoting that there is an 
indication that reduced take-off 
minimums for four-engine planes 
are under consideration. Opera- 
tional and engineering personnel 
of the air lines have been dis- 
cussing the advisability of ap- 
plying to the CAA for a revision 
of Civil Air Regulations which 
will reduce take-off minimums 
for four-engine equipment, from 
300 feet of ceiling and one mile 
visibility to 200 feet of ceiling 
and one-half mile visibility. This 
proposal has been circulated to 
the ALPA Engineering and Air- 
worthiness Advisory Committee 
for attention. 

The Association has recently 
had a review of the subject of 
life saving equipment on board 
air line aircraft under consider- 
ation. Certain shortcomings of 
life saving equipment on board 
airplanes operating over water 
routes has come to the atten- 
tion of the Association. Cor- 
respondence sent to the CAA on 
this matter was acknowledged 
and disclosed that the informa- 
tion contained in our letters 
were to be given complete con- 
sideration including review of 
over water routes now certifi- 
cated to insure adequate life 
saving equipment as on board 
the airplane. 

CAA “Red Pattern” Proposal 
On October 22, 1946, a letter 
was sent to all chairmen in the 
Chicago area. This letter ex- 
plained a CAA proposal of a 
“Red Pattern” to assist air traf- 
fice control in the Chicago area. 
To date, this matter is under 
study. 

The Engineering Department 
received word from Chairman 
G. M. Sheridan, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 51, EAL-New York; 
L. C. Holtan, chairman of Local 
Council No. 16, WAL-Burbank; 
Chairman G. A. Shealy, of Lo- 
cal Council No.. 44, Delta-At- 
lanta; P. C. Walters, chairman 
of Local Council No. 45, MCA- 
Kansas City, and Chairman 
A. E. Walker, of Local Council 
No. 54, NWA-Western, all of 
whom participated in the joint 
conferences of CAA, ATA, and 
ALPA that the Air Line Pilots 
Association’s recommendations 
for the spacing of compass loca- 
tor stations are being complied 
with in most cases. 

Further, that in order to ex- 
pedite the installations and have 
them completed before the win- 
ter weather sets in, it is neces- 
sary to deviate somewhat from 
ALPA recommendations at some 
airports. However, on the whole, 
it is felt that we have under 
way a standardization of land- 
ing aids, a subject which has 
been in active study and formu- 
lated by ALPA and other par- 
ties for some time. The Air Line 
Pilots Association appreciates 
efforts of all concerned who par- 
ticipated in this important mat- 
ter of establishing landing aids 
for pilots. 











Earthbound Planes of Strikebound Air Line 
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—Associated Press Wirephoto 


Here are part of the 35 TWA planes which were grounded in the Kansas City area as the result of the 
strike of 1,100 TWA first pilots and copilots. At month’s end, with the strike still unsettled and no settle- 


ment in sight, TWA was reported making plans to “pickle” them for the duration. 


In the above photo, three 


“Connies” and two DC-3’s stand on the ramp before the TWA maintenance shop, hub of the TWA system, 
in Kansas City, Mo. Remainder of the 35 were parked at the Fairfax Airport and at the Kansas City 
Municipal Air Terminal. It was the greatest mass grounding of an air line’s equipment in history, but may 
prove a boon to some of the tired planes which had been flown to the limit. Quipped one pilot, “It is just 
about the first time a TWA plane has been on the ground long enough to stop vibrating.”” The company 
has no one to blame but itself. The dispute that caused the strike could have been settled easily by them 
even right up to the time it happened. 








ALPA’s grievance settling ma- 
chinery swung into action in Miami, 
October 1 to October 7, when the 
grievance cases of First Pilot 
Robert Kimball and Copilot Addi- 
son Thompson were brought up for 
hearing before O. J. Studeman, op- 
erations manager, Latin American 
Division of-Pan American Airways, 
with Chairman Henry Evans, Grant 
LeRoux, and S. J. Williamson, of 
Local Council No. 10, PAA-Carib- 
bean, as pilot representatives. 


The Kimball case was filed after 
the company had refused to pro- 
mote him from DC-3’s to DC-4’s. As 
a result of the hearing, Kimball is 
to be given additional training time 
and will be put through the com- 
pany’s regular check out procedure 
for four-engine equipment. 


The Addison Thompson case, 
which had been hanging fire for 
some time, resulted from Pan 
American’s refusal to grant Thomp- 
son a hearing after his release from 
the company. It was the conten- 
tion of the company that Thomp- 
son was not entitled to a hearing 
because he allegedly did not prop- 
erly request one within the time 
limits prescribed in the employment 
agreement. 


Thompson Case 

On behalf of Thompson, it was 
argued that the company had not 
provided him with a copy of the 
agreement as required in the con- 
tract and further that Thomnson’s 
communications with the company 
within the prescribed time limit 
were proper requests although not 
framed in formal grievance lan- 
guage. The decision was adverse 
and the case is being appealed by 
Local Council No. 10. 


Both the Thompson and Kimball 
cases were handled by ALPA’s 
Washington Representative John 
M. Dickerman, who represented the 
pilots, while the company was rep- 
resented by Cy Goette, assistant 
chief pilot of the Latin American 
Division of PAA. 

While in Miami, Mr. Dickerman 


conferred with Eastern Air Lines 
pilots concerning a number of prob- 
lems which have arisen on that line 
recently. 

The Pan American Airways Sys- 
tem Board of Adjustment, consist- 
ing of J. M. Marcum, Jr., and J. A. 
Wilson, Jr., pilot members, and R. 
H. Fatt and W. O. Snyder, company 
members, met in New York Octo- 
ber 1 through October 4, at which 
|time J. F. Rice, of ALPA’s Griev- 
ance Department, and W. P. Kil- 
gore presented six cases to the Ad- 
justment Board. 

These cases involved three group 
grievances, filed by Local Council 
No. 56, PAA-Transpacific, and the 
individual cases of J. E. Anderson 
and F. H. Appleton. The sixth case 
involved the seniority of L. 
Ueltschi. The Adjustment Board 
deadlocked on four of these cases, 
and the National Mediation Board 


them. 
AOA Stephenville Crash 

The hearing conducted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to ascer- 
tain the probable cause of the first 
fatal U. S. commercial DC-4 air 
line crash at Stephenville, New- 
foundland, on October 3, began in 
New York on October 10. Head- 
quarters designated John M. Dick- 
erman to represent the Association 
at this hearing together with 
Emery Martin, chairman, and B. 
O. Sparks, vice-chairman, both of 
Local Council No. 29, AOA, and R. 
L. Carter, of Local Council No. 10, 
PAA-Caribbean. 

The evidence introduced at the 
hearing raised some question in the 
minds of those attending as to the 
reliability of the formulas used by 
the CAA for the approval of run- 
ways such as at Harmon Field at 
Stephenville. Company witnesses 
were sharply questioned on AOA’s 
route qualification procedures over 
alternate routes such as was being 
flown in this case. Other evidence 
in the case high-lighted the lack 
of take-off restrictions of certain 
runways, as well as the lack of 





has appointed a referee to sit with | 
the Adjustment Board to decide} 
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take-off procedures, and the dearth 
of detailed information in the route 
manual concerning terrain eleva- 
tions in the area around Harmon 
Field. The absence of survivors 
and witnesses to the accident con- 
siderably hampered the investiga- 
tion. 

On October 23, J. F. Rice repre- 
sented Local Council No. 36, PAA- 
Transpacific, in the initial hearing 
of a group grievance before C. S. 
Vaughn, superintendent of flight 
operations of Pan American Air- 


ways, Atlantic Division, in New 
York. On October 29, he repre- 


sented M. G. Smilanich in a hear- 
ing before the Western Air Lines 
System Board of .Adjustment in 
Burbank, Calif. The pilot members 
of the Board were Carl Eaker and 
A. C. Cheney. The company mem- 
bers were C. M. James and F. W. 
Kelly. 

EAL Crash Probed 

A CAB-initiated hearing into the 
crash of an EAL air liner at Alex- 
andria, Va., on October 11 was held 
in Washington on October 29. The 
crash, which resulted in total de- 
struction of the aircraft, occurred 
on the night of October 11, during 
an instrument approach at the 
Washington National Airport in 
Washington, D. C. The DC-4 piloted 
by Captain Joe Morris and Copilot 
P. K. Zepernick, both of Local 
Council No. 18, EAL-Miami, burst 
into flames shortly after impact but 
both the passengers and crew mem- 
bers miraculously escaped from the 
plane. The only major injury was 
suffered by Captain Morris who lost 
his right eye when he was thrown 
into the instrument panel. 

The CAB hearing into the crash 
was attended by John M. Dicker- 
man, and Chairman Jerry Wood 
and Norman Mosley, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 51, EAL-New York. At the 
conclusion of the hearing, the fol- 
lowing recommendations were made 
by the ALPA representatives: 

(1) That a third crew member be 
required in the cockpit by Civil Air 
Regulations for all four-engine 
equipment. (2) That a study be 
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of the prewar rate. 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
NEW AIR MAIL STAMP 


—Acme Photo 


Pictured above is the new nickel air mail stamp which 


will speed the nation’s mail faster, yet cheaper than 
ever, under the new Post Office Department ruling which was approved during the last days of the 79th 
Congress. The new air mail postage rate of five cents an ounce became effective October 1, 1946, and is 
generally seen as a prelude to long range plans to eventually carry all first class mail via air at a three-cent 
rate. The new stamp is red and white with a picture of a modern giant air line transport plane in the cen- 
ter. The five-cent rate represents a three-cent reduction over the wartime rate and a one-cent reduction 






AA Mediates 


undertaken to revise the instru. 
ment approach procedures at Wash. 
ington, D. C., to accommodate oper. 
ational problems in landing large 
aircraft under adverse conditions, 
Conferences involving an amend. 
ment to an agreement, a supple. 
ment to a basic agreement and the 
initial meeting to secure an em. 
ployment agreement on Pioneer 
Air Lines, Inc., high-lighted activi. 
ties of the Employment Agreement 
Department during October. 
Employment Agreement Dept. 
The first: meeting to secure an 
employment agreement for the 
pilots and copilots of Pioneer Air) 
Lines was held at the company’s 
office in Dallas, Texas, on October 
15, 16, and 17. The pilot conferees 
were Chairman James D. Jensen, 
Harold Hall, and J. Smith, of Loca] 
Council No. 49, Pioneer Air Lines. 
J. C. Christie, of the Employment 
Agreement Department, represented 
the Air Line Pilots Association. The 
company was represented by J. 
Siefert, vice-president of operations, 
Pioneer Air Lines, and Attorneys 
Potter Stewart and C. G. Goullard, 
of the ATA Airlines Negotiating 
Committee. 

Following the conferences wih 
Pioneer Air Lines, conferences were 
held with Braniff Airways in Dsl- 
las, Texas, on October 18 for thie 
purpose of instituting an ameni- 
ment to the basic agreement. 

Pilot representatives at the 
Braniff conferences were Chairman 
O. Huff and F. Raines, F. R. Freyer, 
R. J. Ruess, J. W. Quenichet, and 
D. O. Henson, all of Local Council 
No. 42, Braniff with J. C. Christie 
again representing Headquarters, 9 
Company representatives were R. 
C. Shrader, vice-president of Oper- 
ations, R. V. Carleton, chief pilct, 
Malcolm Harrison, director of per- 
sonnel, and Messrs. Stewart and 
Goullard. ; 

Conferences to supplement the 
pilots’ basic agreement with Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines were 
held at the Claridge Hotel on Octo- 
ber 29 and 30 in Memphis, Tenn. 
These two-day conferences were the 
first negotiations on C&S’s extended 
overwater routes in the Caribbean 
operation that extend from New 
Orleans to Havana, Cuba. 
Progress Made 

It was felt that some progress 
was made at these meetings, al- 
though the company exhibited a 
reluctance to bargain in true fash- 
ion and desires to have their senior 
pilots fly this new route in foreign 
operations with no protection—such 
as sickness and injury benefits and 
compensation — whatsoever. The 
conferences broke up with a view 
toward settling the remaining is- 
sues in two weeks. 

Pilot representatives at this meet- 
ing were J. C. Christie, of ALPA’s 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment, L. R. Davidson and H. D. 
Gossett, of Local Council No. 48, 
C&S-New Orleans, and R. A. Siman 
and J. R. Werth, of Local Council 
No. 66, C&S-Memphis. The company 
was represented by J. A. Young, 
operations manager, V. L. Hogan- 
son, superintendent of flying, R. T. 
Crutchfield, director of labor re- 
lations, and Attorney C. G. Goul- 
lard. 

Meanwhile matters on American 
Airlines were proceeding in nor- 
mal and orderly fashion through a 
series of meetings with the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C., that extended virtu- 
ally throughout the month. Al- 
though settlement of the question 
of an increase in the rates of com- 
pensation for all American Air- § 
lines pilots and copilots was still 
not in sight, indications are that 
the matter will come to a head 
soon. 

Thus ended October for ALPA on 
a note of activity and history in the 
making with all indications being that 
much more history would be made in 
November. 


TO YOU, MY FRIEND 


(Editor’s Note: The following 
poem, entitled “To You, My 
Friend,” was recently received 
from Col. Roger Q. Williams, 
and is republished in the AIR 
LINE PILOT because of appeal- 
ing thoughts it contains.) 
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The rarest gifts one can gain, 
As they tread life’s happy way, 
Are pearls of friendship good and 
true 
When tomorrow is turning to 
yesterday. 


And so, dear friend, I return your 
gift, 
Which I’ve buried so deep in my 


heart; 
A richer friendship goes back to 


you, * 
One that I’ve treasured from the of on ae 
Start. 


doesn’t plan 
ing—not jus 


Our paths have parted that is true, take leave 
But fond memories still remain long enough 

To help us o’er life’s bumpy path, em picture 
For each—nobler gifts to acclaim. cast. After 


he will retur 
Chicago run 
jump from tl 


People don’t mean to be selfish, 
Nor good friends abandon, I'll 
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So that’s why I’m sending my but Captair 
greetings, and the Air 
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